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FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 

Tt was not my intention, Mr. Editor, to appear 
again, in this manner, on the subject of the resur- 
rection; a subject too grave and important to be 
treated irreverently ; and were I not fully of the 
opinion that the tendency of the Sleeping System 
is such as seriously to disturb the peace and comfort 
of very many sincere Christians, who have hitherto 
enjoyed a better hope; and did I not also believe, 
that the doctrine of matertalkiem would, if once 
established and inculcated, lead the human mind 
gradually and imperceptibly into the dreary mazes 
of Atheism, I do assure vou, I should never have 
written a single sentence against either of these 
systems. But, with these views of them, and sup- 
posing that they were about to be introduced into 
the Christian church as cardinal points, I could not 
therefore do justice to my own feelings in remain- 
ing silent on the subj:-t. Nevertheless, and I will 
say it frankly, { have not the least antipathy against 
any individual living, who may be seriously dispo- 
sed to advocate these systems. My sole object is 
to refute them; indeed, [ihink that Ihave already 
done it; stilfit is possible I may be mistaken. The 
reader must judge. 

The raising of the soul, on the putting eff of this 
mortal, to a state immortal and incorruptible, and 
which fadeth not away, is the only resurrection I 
hold to, This doctrine is by no means allied to the 
orthodox opinion, which supposes a general resur- 
rection of flesh and bones, and their transmutation 
into a Spirtt-matter-substance,* simultaneous with 
the reorganization of the bodies, and the forthcom- 
ing of the souls from the eternal world to re-enter 
these bodies, all in the twinkling of an electric 
flash, at some unknown day, at the loud sounding 
of a big literal trumpet!!! Such notions are too 
ludicrous aad contemptible for rativnal minds to 
dwell on. Veritas would have it, that my arguinent 
is“ laboured.” Be it so, And suppose there should 
happen to be some, who, peradventure, should dare 
to think that I have laboured to good purpose ; what 
then? He seems also displeased with the closing 
sentence of my fast communication; but I would 
beg of him to keep cool; asI really think it be- 
comes us, while treating on a religious subject, to 
manifest a Christian spirit. § did not speak of the 
“babe” at Bethlehem with a view strictly to help 
my argument. The expression, it must have been 
perceived, was rather encomiastic, aud figurative, 
‘han otherwise. Still it may go, in some degree, to 
show that preaching does not consist altogether in 
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long and tedious harangues, and anmeaning cir- 
cumlocutions, so fashionable in the theological 
world. 

There is little or no force, I conceive, in the ob- 
servations of Veritas relative to the “awful and 
dangerous tendency of the system” he is opposes! 
to; to wit, man’s iinmediate elevation to immor- 
tality and happiness, on the death of the body. He 
has nothing, in connexion with such a statement, 
on which he can for a moment sustain an argument 
We seldum meet with an instance of a pious and 
rational Christian, committing heinous crimes in 
wilful violation of the commands of God, and 
Christ his Saviour; much lessan act of suicide. 
If this doctrine then, cannot produce those “ dan- 
gerous” effects on the mind of a sincere and consist 
ent believer in the Gospel, what possible influence, 
I ask, can it have with those, who, not only disbe- 
lieve the troth of the Christian religion, but reject 
with contempt all written Revelation extant? On 
such it is evident the doctrine can have no influence 
Indeed I have never been able to dis- 
Even the 


whatever 
cover its evil tendency upon any sect. 
amazingly pious and very sanctified orthodox man. 
by whom we have repeatedly been assured of the 
ali-saving operations of the Spirit upon his most 
meek and peculiarly favoured soul! and who has 
often, very often, told us about his strong desires, 
and of his heartfelt longings to fly into the out 
stretched arms of a crucified Saviour! he, yes, 
this pure, matchless, heaven-bound chosen child is, 
his “strong desires” notwithstanding, not among 
the fast, when the gale treads heavy on the great 
deep, and throws up the mountain wave, to fall with 
trembling knees upon the rocking deck, and loudly 
implore an Almighty hand to avert the storm ; beg- 
ging most fervently to be excused participating in 
the joys of the heavenly paradise so soon, and to be 
permitted yet a little season to partake of the “ fool- 
ish and carnal pleasures of this vain world!” 
Quite, quite willing to cling to his darling house of 
clay, a little longer; and that too in company with 
his “dreadful wicked neighbours,” whom he has 
long considered as “ fit fuel for the eternal fires of a 
brimstone gulf!!!" True it is, that such things are 
“hard to account for ;” and here I think that Ver- 
itas is inconsistent with himself: for, from his own 
words, I am led to conclude he does not consider 
the .vstem which he is opposing, so very “ awful and 
dangerous.” 

Veritas asks, “If God gives life and intelligence, 
and God is every where present, why may not God 
inhere in calorie and oxygen ?”—I have succeeded 
better by facing Veritas upon his own ground, than 
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any other way; for if L quote scripture, he is sure 
to plague Me, by saying “ this is spurious;"—* thal 
a legend ;” and such and such are “ interpolations,” 
* apocryphal,” &c. &e. Now, if the reader will 
take the trouble to examine carefully what I have 
written in No. 15, he will there find a sufficient an- 
swer to the above question. 


I will now remark, 
however, that it is just as reasonable to conclude 
that God exists and reigns in every the most minute 
principle or motive of action in man, whether good 
or evil, as to suppose that he is in his essence incor- 
porated through every particle of matter. If the 
Deity is actually every where present, then it fol- 
lows that he fills our every thought; if so, is he 
not then ‘lie primum mobile to every action? Ii 
God is every where, he must fill cur thoughts, and 
also that whict thinks; and hence, on such a sup- 
Positions we sould conclude that he is the agent, or 
sole author of every thought and action! If this bs 
the case; man ts nol an accountable being ! 

But these ideas are far from being reconciled with 
God’s own words. He has said, “ My thoughts are 
not as your thoughts; neither ate my ways as your 
ways, O house of Israel.” The language of Scrip- 
ture will not conform to such a hypothesis ; netibes 
can the notion that Deity inberes in caloric, be 
reconciled with the language of nature. For if be 
exists in caloric, his existence must necessarily be 
inert in all caloric which lies latent; and caloric is 
as much dn elementary principle in a latent, as it is 
in a sensible or active state. But caloric, when in 
a latent or combined state, requires a greater agent 
than what “ inheres” in it, to call it into action and 
make it sensible. 

As far as gross matter and corruption is concerned 
With the universe, so far, I think, is the Deity exclu- 
ded from it; and I would as soon believe that he 
existed in a malicious thought, as suppose him to 
exist, in Ais essence, in a particle of inert matter. 

It now appears tu me, that the fallacy of matert- 
alism has beta clearly proven, both from reason, 
and analogy, and from facts. And as to suspen- 
“sions,” it is a doctrine, against which I think the 
Sctiptures abundantly testify. T shail say no more; 
but leave Veritas to wind up the subject. 

AMANA. 

P.S. It is not my wish to press Veritas too bard ; 
but I have some little curiosity to know what © veil” 
it i$ that is, so “Cangerous to remove!” If there 
be stich a thing in reality, asa veil about the premi- 
ses, I should pray, in defiance of all danger, to have 

it removed at ovee ; for Lama thost desperate enc- 
my to veils of every description. A. 
ongullieiog 

AN ESSAY ON THE HUM.NITY OF CHRIST. 

(Concluded from p. i192.) 
The works ascribed to Christ by the sacred 
penmen, are ascribed to him as man. 

Tt has been argued that the werks ascribed to 
Christ ate too great for any creature to peri4im, 
that consequently he must be God; but it is pre- 
arl¥ teach the contrary. 


§ 4. 


Secriptur’s 


sumed th 





* Ls su!stantive 1 have manufactured, as applicable to 
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Creation.—In whatever sens¢ creation is ascrit,. 
to Christ, it is evidently to hint as man itt ascriveg 
The passage most relied on as proving the Universe 
was made by him, is Gol: i. 16., but in the contex: 
he is spoken of as a man who actuality died, y, ;; 
consequently it cannot be the literal creation that j 
spoken of; for that could not be made by a cryc;. 
fied man ; not to say that Jehovah, who is dex lare:t 
not to be a man, neither the son of man, in sever.) 
places inthe Old Testament, claims the literal cre. 
ation as his owa exclusive work. Paul speaks jo 
of the creation of heaven and earth, but of thins. 
in heaven and things in earth: and when the ond 
rative sense in which such language is used in tie 
sacred writings is considered, it will be most naturaj 
to conclude that it is of the figurative creation, the 
new order of things, of which the man Jesus is the 
architect, that the passage treats. 


Redemption.—Some persens have been so yp- 
guarded as to say, “If Jesus Christ be not God, be 


As if God, who hath raised him 
up to be a saviour, could not delegate to him sufi- 


cannot save us.” 


cieut power for the whole work of redemption! jt 
is as a crucified man redemption is ascribed to 
Christ. Eph. i. 7. Rev. v. 9 
the Father that ail fulness should dwell in the eru- 


Since it has pleased 
cified man, he must be capabie of saving us. It 
would be presumption to say, God is not as able to 
save us by the man whom he hath exalted to bea 
Saviour, as that man would bé if he were real); 
God, 

Raising the dead.—By man came the resurvec 
1 Cor. xv. 21. 
the Sou of man the dead shall hear and live, Joli; 


tion of the dead. It is the voice 


v.25. Even the dead that are in the graves, sha! 
hear his voice aud come forth, ¥. 28,29. Thust! 
work of raising the dead is most unequivocally as 
éribed to Christ as man. Will any maa sar, the 
God, who raised him tron: the dead, cannot giv 
him power to raise others ? X’o say this would be « 
deny the reality of some of our Lord’s niiracles. 

The Execution of Judgment.—Our Lord pos 
tively asserts that the Father bath given bit author 
ty to execute judgment because he is the Son of 
man, Jolin v.27. ntaking his simple humanity the 
ground of bis being called to that work: yet mai; 
of his professed disciples have so far forgotten the 
duty to their master as to contradict him, by con 
tending that he must be more than man, or be can 
not execute judgment on mankind. 


§ 5. The blessings which come by Jesus Christ com 
by him as man. 

Through him, as man, the apostles preached the 
forgiver-ess of sins, Acts xiii. 38. and declared the 
person whom the Jews had crucified the only me 
dium of salvation, ch. iv. 12. The man Jesu’ 
Christ is the medium by which the Gospe! and a!) 
its blessings came to men. 1 Tim. ii. 5. Eph. ti. 19, 
22. Through him, as man, we are assured of ate 
surrection from the dead. 1 Cor. xv. 21. T 
gift of eternal life comes to us through Jesus whe 
was crucified. Rom. vi.23. The blessings of the 


' 


gospel ate by no means diminished jn being broug’* 
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to us by a man, who sacrificed his life by bringing 

them to us. 

6 6. The highest honours ascribed to Christ are as- 
cribed to him as man. 

Jesus calls himself the Son of man, when he 
says that all men should honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father: and he claims the honour 
simply on account of the authority and work the 
Father hath committed to him as the Son of man. 
John v. 22, 23,27. He evidently did not intend 
that they should pay him divine honours, but that, 
as they revered the authority of the Father, they 
should continue to revere it in the person whom he 
hath appointed to role an judge.—When every 
knee is commanded to bow at the name of Christ, 
in token of subjection, it isto the authority which 
God hath given him, a8 a man who was obedient to 
death, and it is to the glory of God the Pather. 
Phil. ii. 8, 9, 10. When blessing, honour, glory, 
and power, are ascribed tohim, it is as one who had 
been slain, consequently as man. Rey. v. 6, 13. 

Thus harmoni@is are the Scriptures on the sub- 
ject of our Lord’s humanity: thronehout, the cru- 
cified man appears in every thing relative to the 
Messiah: and entirely groundless are the arguments 
brought to prove that he is any otler being than one 
of the human race. 

CHAPTER TIT. 
OBIECTIONS ANSWERED. 

Though the simple humanity of Christ is clearly 

the doctrine of Scripture, and every thing related 


of him, coincides with it, still a variety of objec- 


tions are made to iis reception: tothese I shall next 


attend, 
Oss. To say that Christ ts a mere man, brings 


him down toa level with the rest of mankind, and 


supposes him to be only a common men, 
Ans. This objection mast arise either from igno- 
rance or prejudice: for though it is contended that 


Christ is simply a man, it is acknowledged that his. 


character js superior to that of all other men, and 
that no other man has ever been raised to the dig- 
nity, power, and glory to which he is exalted. The 
advocates for his simple hamanity never say that he 
is nO more than a common man: on the contrary, 
they maintain that in all things he hath the pre- 
eminence: consequently, the above objection is un- 
founded. 

Ors. Your statement, however, supposes Christ 
to be no more than any other prophet of Jehovah, 
and implies thut one of them might have done what 
he did, 

Ans. This objection also is founded in mistake ; 
for God never gave any other prophet swe a mis- 
sion, such extensive powers, or such high anthority, 
as he hath given to Jesus of Nazareth: therefore 
he is greater than all the other prophets. They 
could not do what he did, because God did not give 
them anthority and power to do it. The Spirit was 
given to them by measure; but itis not given by 
measure to him. God hath nat exalted them as he 
hath exalted his son Jesus: therefore, though one 
of the human race, he is far swnerior to all the other 
prophets. 





Oss. To say that Christ is simply a man, lessens 
the authority of what he taught. 

Ans. How does this appear? Will the « 5jector 
say that what the propliets and apostles taught, was 
of th> less authority because they were men? If not, 
it follows that what Jesus taught was not of less au- 
thority on account of his being simply a man. His 
doctrine was from God, he came in his Father's 
name, he spake the words of God; and God him- 
self bare witness to the truth and divine authority 
of what Jesus taught, by divers signs and wonders, 
miracles and gifts of the Holy Spirit: it follows, 
that his doctrine could not have been divine, or of 
higher authority, had he hims<!f been God, 

Ons. If Christ be a mere man, his death can be 
of no more value than the death of any or man. 

Ang. The objector will adunit that it was the hu- 
man nature only that suffered and died, conseyuent- 
ly, the death of Christ is of as much value on the 
supposition of his being simply a man, as on any 
other hypothesis. His death is of more vaiue than 
that of any other person, on account of its being the 
attestation of the gospel, of his being thé Messiah, 
of its connexion with his resurrection, of its hav- 
ing obtained such a glorious reward, and of the ex- 
ample it presents of patience and resignation under 
the deepest sufferings, of fortitude and benevolence 
under the greatest injuries, 

Ons. A son must be a partaker of the nature of 
his father, if therefore Christ was not God, as well 
us nam, how could he be the Son of God? 

Ans. Rather it should be asked, How could he 
be both God, and the Son of God ? 
hut one God, and surely that one God cannot be a 
father to himself, and a son to himself. A son, ac- 
cording to the laws of natural generation, must be 
a partaker of the nature of his father: but is it pos- 
sible a Christian should entertain such gross ideas 
of the Deity, as to suppose he has a son according 
to those laws? The word Son is often used figuia 
tively in the Scriptures, and figuratively it wust be 
understood when we read of God’s having a son, or 
sons, unless we could admit the absurdity of a God 
of flesh, and a family of gods, If the phrase, son 
of God, in one instance, necessarily implies two na- 
tures in the person to whom it is applied, why not 
imply the same in every instance?) When the stars 
are called sons of God, said to sing together and 
shout for joy, are we to believe them all to be parta- 
kers of a proper divine nature, and to be an assem- 
bly of gods? When Israel is called God's son; 
judges and rulers, the children of the Most High; 
and Christians, the sons of God; are we to con- 
clude that they are all literally partakers of the na- 
ture of God, and themselves gods ? On the ground 
of the objection, { see not why all this should pot 
be concluded: for if sonship implies proper deity 
in one instance, why not in every instance ? Surely 
no rational man, after due consideration, wail! at- 
tempt to sapport an objection so manifestly at-urd. 

Oxvs. To maintain that Christ is simply a mar 
robs him of his divinity. 

Ans. lt robs him not of any divinity he eve- 
clajured. or that the sacred writers ascribe to him 


There can be 
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it leaves the divinity of his mission, of his doctrine, 
and commands, of the spirit that fills him, of the 
powers he received, of the blessings he communi- 
cated, and of the authority to which he is raised, 
undiminished : and this is all the divinity he ever 
claimed, or that we find ascribed to him*by his 
apostles. 

Oss. The notion of Chrisfs simple humanity 
implies a denial of his being one with the Father, 
and divests him of the divine fulness. 

Ans. It excludes the idea of his being God ; but 
it implies no denial of what he said, that the Father 
was with him and in bim, that he and his Father 
are one, in testimony, and in their care of the 
church, that they are one as he and his disciples are 
to become one. Clhiristians are said to be partakers 
of the divine nature; yet they do not cease to be 
mere men. Pau! prayed that the Christians at Ephe- 
sus might be filled with all the falness of God; but 
their being so filled would not transform them into 
Gods. Those who assert that Christ is merely man, 
do not deny that it hath pleased the Father that in 
him shot: ! all fulness dwell, even al! the fulness of 
the Godhead, in the most substantial manner in 
which it is possible it should dwell in a man. 

Oss. To say that Christ is a mere man diminishes 
his dignity and glory. 

Ans. Not at all; for the dignity to which Gop 
had raised him, the glory he hath attained, is not 
the less because conferred upon a man 

Oss. To represent Christ as being simply 4 man 
lessens his value and importance to mankind. 

Ans. Not in any wise. Is the gospel the less 
true, the less worthy of attention, the less saving in 
its tendency, the less glorious in its eflects, because 
communicated by a man? Are the blessings of sal- 
vation and eternal life the less valuable, because 
revealed by one who was made in all things like 
unto his brethren? Is his authority to be the less re- 
vered, because delegated by the Almighty to a man 
whom he hath made both Lord and Christ? Are 
the commands of God the less binding, because 

‘communicated by ohe who was made like our- 
selves? Is the example of Jesus the less suitable, 
or the less engaging, because he was simply a man ? 

Are the divine promises the less to be relied on, be- 

cause revealed by a man? Can the attainment of 

immortal life and glory be thought the less practica- 
ble, because our forerunner, who hath attained 
them, was a mere man ? 

CHAPTER IV. 

The doctrine of two natures in the person of Christ, 
and that of his simple humanity, considered with 
respect to their bearing and influence on several 
important parts of Christianity. 

Either Christ is a compound boing, constituted of 
two intelligent natures, the most opposite that are 
known to exist in the universe, the divine and hu- 
man, and is at once finite and infinite, a creature 
and not a creature ; or he is one homogeneal being, 
simply a man. The former of these opinions, 
though it derives no cauntenance from the sacred 
scriptures, and is fraught with absurdity, has long 
obtained eredit among the professors of the gospel ; 





SSS ee 
the latter, which is highly rational, and, I trust | 
have already proved, clearly scriptural, has long 
been rejected and despised by multitudes of Chris. 
tians. I now proceed to examine the influence 
these opposite opinions have on various important 
subjects in religion: in order to show the mischie. 
vous tendency of the one, and the great Utility of 
the other. 

§ 1. The simplicity of the gospel materially affected 
by the opinions entertained of the person of Christ 
The pure gospel is distinguished by its simplicity, 

which adapts it to the capacity of the poor anc 

unlearned. The notion of two natures in the per 
son of Christ destroys ‘his simplicity, and rende;. 

Christianity unintelligible, at least in what relate: 

to the person who introduced it. Those who cop. 

tend that Christ is God as well as mai substitute jy 
the place of a plain fact, t. e. that Jesus of Naz 

reth isthe anointed of God, the most inexplicable 
mystery, and make the declarations of the Saviou; 
equivocal, if not self-contradictory. They suppos 

him to be a divine petson, wha existed from a 

eternity, who cagid not in the nature of thing: 

either be born or die; and yet assert that he was a 

man, and was actually born, and did actually die. — 

Their hypothesis involves the contradictions, that 

Jesus is both the Creator and a creature, that he 

knew all things, yet remained ignorant of some 

things, that he could of himself do all things, yer 
could of himself do nothing! The advocates fo: 
this jargon, falsely called gospel, are under the ne 
cessity of maintaining that Christ sometimes spoke 
of himself as man only, at other times as God ; and 
by this riddle of two intelligent natures in one per 
son, what he asseried is made to be true of him, 
and not true of him: hence the absurdity has beei 
credited, that he said, he did not know that whic! 
he was as fully acquainted with as the Father; th: 

he could of his awnself do nothing ; when viewed i: 

his own proper person, he could do all things, an 

that he was immortal and unchangeable, though | 
actually died! Can a system thus inexplicable an. 
self-contradictory be a revelation to babes in under 

standing, or a gospel intended for the poor? A 

Jesus and his apostles gave not the least hint of his 

speaking of himscif sometimes as man merely, 

sometiines as God, it is rational to conclude that 
this distinction is as false as it is absurd. 

The hypothesis of two natures makes the gospe, 
in many instances, so equivocal that its meaning 
cannot be ascertained; for how are we to know 
when Christ speaks of himself as man only, when 
as God, and when as God-man? Who is to draw 
the line, and determine when he speaks in one o 
these characters, and when in the other? Who is 
relieve us from the painful uncertainty we must 
unavoidably feel, while attending the gospel his- 
tory, under the impression that our heavenly teac! 
er expressed himsel/, without giving the least inti 
mation of it, in characters as remote from each 
other as simple humanity and absolute Deity / The 
doctrine of Christ’s homogenity, of his being one 
individual agent, and that agent a man anointed © 
God, removes the darkness and perplexity oct? 
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sioned by the above hypothesis; restores the sim- 

plicity of the gospel, renders the words of the Sa- 

viour definite ; frees Christianity from many absurd- 

ities, and shows it to be a religion adapted to the 

common sense of mankind. 

§ 2. The character of Christ affected by the views 
we have of his person. 

The doctrine of two natures in Christ degrades 
his character, by rendering his integrity questiona- 
ble. How can the supposition that he said he knew 
not what he did actually know, that he could of his 
ownself do‘nothing, when he could of himself do 
all things, ever be reconciled with undeviating 
integrity ? To say that these things are a mystery 
by no means obviates the difficulty. How would 
the Jews, and even his own disciples, understand 
him, when he spoke of what he did not know, and 
could not do? They would hardly suppose he knew 
what he professed to be ignorant of, os that he could 
of himself do all things, when he said, J can of 
my ownself do nothing. How long will Christians, 
without blushing, maintain notions which tend to 
impeach the integrity of the person they pretend to 
exalt? If aman, inthe most solemn manner, de- 
clared himself ignorant of a thing which he knew 
perfectly, and afterward explained his meaning to 
be that he did not know it as a mere animal, but 
that he knew it as a rational creature ; would not all 
the world charge him with having made use of 
guile and hypocrisy, and say that the distinction he 
made could not clear him of the guilt of wilful 
falsehood ? And shall he, in whose mouth was no 
guile, continue to be insulted, by his professed 
friends, by having similar equivocations ascribed to 
him? Had there been two natures in Christ, how 
could his person be without the knowledge which 
either of is natures possessed? Did his divine na- 
ture keep his human nature ignorant and impotent ? 
On the ground ef his simple humanity, and on that 
ground only, the character of Christ appears unsul- 
Fied, and his integrity unimpeachable. 

To maintain that Christ is any other than one of 
the haman race, diminishes the splendour of ail his 
virtues. Iftruly God, how could he be a proper sub- 
ject of temptation ; for God cannot be tempted with 
evil? Temptations in that case could cost lii:zn no 
struggle, and the virtue of his resisting them would 
be destroyed. No effort would be required for him 
to preserve himself pure, nor any exertion in his 
performing the most exalted acts of virtue and good- 
ness. His sufferings would be without reality ; for 
God could not suffer. Every idea of resignation 
and submission, in his supposed severe conflicts, 
would be destroyed. The admiration of his supe- 
rior virtue, arising from the consideration of the 
labour it must cost him to attain it, would 
cease. Thus does the supposition of two natures 
in Christ draw a veil over the Justre of his charac- 
ter: but the doctrine of his simple humanity ex- 
hibits it in the most amiable light, and shows him 
worthy of universal admiration. 
§ 3. Our views of the person af Christ affect his 

relation tu us. 








brother, and intimately acquainted with all our teel- 
ings. All the fuiness that dwells in him is, in that 
case, brought very near to us, seeing it dwells in 
one to whom we are so nearly allied. Recollecting 
that he is one of the family of mankind, we feel a 
peculiar interest in the things recorded of him. It 
affords a very high degree of pleasure to contem- 
plate a man at the head of the gospel dispensation, 
exalted to the throne of glory, and appointed heir 
of all things. His being one of our race endears 
him to us, and increases our interest in all he hath 
attained. The joy we feel in the prospect of his 
coming is increased by the consideration that, when 
we see him, we shail see a man like ourselves, 
though in a glorified state, and that the person ap- 
pointed to be our judge is our elder brother. 
To suppose Christ a being of a different order to 
ourselves, removes him and the fulness that dwells 
in him, to adistance from us, weakens the bonds of 
union between him and us, and consequently, 
diminishes our interest in the important transac- 
tions of his life, and in the glory he hath attained. 
If a mediator between God and man be necessary, 
and the appointed mediator be a second person in 
a trinity of divine persons, why may not another 
mediator be as necessary to stand between the se- 
cond divine person and men, as betweer the first 
divine person and them ?—It must greatly damp 
the joy we feel in contemplating Christ as an 
anointed, exalted, glorified man, as our brother, to 
be taught to view him as a stranger, come from a 
different region, a being of quite a different order, 
of a nature that we can never possess in common 
with him. How it must diminish our pleasure, as 
Christians, tu be led to think that the connexion 
between Christ and us was oceasioned by those 
things of which we are ashamed, that he became 
man merely because we had become sinners, that, 
instead of his being a native of this world, he only 
caine to sojourn here a few years! 
§ 4. The connerion our views of the person o/ 
Christ have with the doctrine of the resurrection. 
If Christ be simply a man, his resurrection proves 
the resurrection of all mankind to be possible, and, 
in connexion with his teaching, establishes the cer- 
tainty of the all-important doctrine of immortality : 
at the same time it may be viewed as a plain exem- 
plification of the subject. Why do we not, from 
the resurrection of Jesus, infer the resurrection oi 
beasts, birds, fishes, and insects ? evidently, because 
he was not a being of any one of these species 
The doctrine of two natures in Christ weakens, if 
not destroys the evidence that mankind shall rise 
from the dead, so far as it is derived from his resur- 
rection; for how would it follow, that bec use a 
being of a different order to men, an incarnate 
God, rose from the dead, therefore mere human be- 
ings Will be raised from the dead ? Admit the sim- 
ple bumanity of Christ, and the doctrine of man’s 
future imunortality receives its full confirmation 
from his resurrection. 
§ 5. The manner in which our views of the person 
of Christ offect the suitableness and influence ay 
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If Christ be simply one of the human race, the 
suitableness of his example, and the possibility of 
imitating him, must be evident. From what he has 
done we may learn that it is practicable to resist 
every tempation, and to do whatever God requires 
of us. But the case is materially altered by the 
supposition that he is a being of a different order to 
men. It would not follow that because a being 
who Was more than human withstood every tempta- 
tion, aud did the whole will of God, therefore it 1s 
practicable for mere human beings to do the same. 
Un the supposition of Christ’s being a divine per- 
son, moral actions might be easy tohim which are 
impossible to us. 

if aman, constituted like ourselves, by his unde- 
viating obedience to God, and uawearied exertions 
for the good of mankind, even amid the greatest 
trials, and most painful sufferings, hath attained the 
highest honour, power, and glory, as the reward of 
his exemplary conduct, his example must furnish 
the strongest motives to the imitation of him, and, 
associated with the promises of the gospel, must 
inspire the most lively hope that, by pursuing the 
same course, we sitall attain a degree of the same 
honour, power, and glory ; but to know that a being 
of a superior order to ourselves hath attained such a 
glorious reward, is not likely to inspire us with such 
powerful motives, nor to assure us that it is practi- 
cable for us to attain a share in what he hath attain- 
ed: consequently, the denial of the simple huma- 
nity of Jesus tends to weaken, if not destroy, the 
motives to virtue and goodness, derived from his 
example, and to damp our hopes of obtaining a 
part in the glory to which he is exalted. 
5G. The reality of the leading facts contained in 

ike gospel affected by the views entertained of the 

person of Christ. 

To say that Christ is the self-existent God, is 
virtually to deny all the principal facts recorded 
in the New Testament; for God could neither be 
born, nor grow in wisdom, nor hunger and thirst, 
nor be tempted, nor suffer and die, nor be buried 
and raised from the dead. If Christ be truly God, 
none of these things can be true of him: conse- 
quently, the notion of the divinity of his person 
tends to subvert the whole gospel; for on the reali- 
ty of the above facts, in particular of his death and 
resurrection, the truth of the gospel depends. A 
resort to the notion of two natures by no means 
helps the matter; for the advocates for that notion 
admit that the human nature only was born, suffer- 
ed, died, and rose from the dead ; and they contend 
that the human nature simply is not the real Christ ; 
which is virtually admitting that the real Christ did 
not € aand rise. They transport us to a kind of 
fairy land, and make the series of facts recorded by 
the Evangelists appear like imaginary scenes, mere 
illusions! At any rate, the fiction of two natures 
leads unavoidably to the conclusion, that it was only, 
comparatively speaking, an insignificant part of the 
real Christ that died and was raised from the dead. 
It might as well be said that a man dies when a sin- 
gle hair of Ins head perishes, as that Christ died, if 
be be tenly God, and on!v the veil of flesh that co- 











tween a single hair and the complete person of man, 
than there is between mere human nature and the 
infinite Jehovah. 

If the doctrine of the two notures in the person 
of Christ be admitted, it will cease to be true thar 
we have salvation through areal Christ crucified ; a 
most, on that hypothesis, it can only be through a 
Christ, a very diminutive part of whom was cruoj. 
fied. On the contrary, the doctrine of our Lord’: 
simple humanity agrees with all the facts recorded 
in the New Testament, establishes their reality, and 
is in perfect unison with the apostolic declaration of 
salvation through a crucified Christ. Those who 
maintain that Christ is one of the human race, are 
the only persons who can state the facts recorded in 
the gospel with entire consistency, in their native 
simplicity, and who preach a Christ that, iu his pro- 
per person, was crucified. 

§ 7. The Messiahship éf Jesus affected by the views 
entertained of his person. 

The man Jesus, who was crucified, is the person 
whom the apostles declared to be the Christ. The 
great point in dispute between them and the Jews 
was, Whether the man who had been brought up at 
Nazareth, whom they had crucified, was the very 
Christ? That he was, the apostles affirmed, an: the 
Jewsdenied. The witnesses of Jesus did not teach, 
like some early heretics, that the Christ united hiun- 
self to the man, nor like many in our day, that he 
veiled hunself in flesh ; but with the utmost plain- 
ness they asserted, that the very man who was cru- 
cified and slain is the Christ. This tact they stated 
in the most positive terms; and if this naked tact 
be fully admitted, it must be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Christ is any other than a proper }uman 
being. The docirine of two natures in Chiist, as 
it supposes him to be truly God, tends to set aside 
the above iact, and introduce as the Christ a veiy 
different person to Jesus whom the apostles preach- 
ed; as such, it strikes at the very foundation of 
Christianity, tor its foundation is the messialsiip 0} 
the man of Nazareth; but, 1 repeat, the notion of 
two natures denics that the mere man who was cru- 
cified isthe real and complete Cirist, and intio- 
duces a divine person, who is supposed to have 
joined himsel{ to human nature, as the Messiah, and 
that too in opposition to the plain testimony o! 
scripture, 

Surely the candid reader can no longer hesitate 
between a hypothesis so fraught with absurdity anc 
manifestly subversive of the pure gospel, and the 
simple, rational, and consolatory doctrine of the 
proper humanity of Christ, which is in perfe 
accordance with every part of genuine Christian: 
and forms so material a part of the apostolic test: 
mony. 

—_—p-—— 
FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 
JEROBOAM’S CALF NEW-MODELLED 

They have no knowledge, who pray to a god that 
cannot save. Isa. xiv. 20. 

There always have been certain persons, WO 
from pride, Vanity, or ambition, have v.ivly aspire i 
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to the rank of. fathers in relight, at any Gages 
disposed to sacrifice every principle, even the most 
sacred, in order to attain the end contemplated. 
One means to which Such men have frequently 
resorted, is a wanton innovation of established pre- 
cepts and principles, and an effort to introduce a 
state of anarchy, that inthe ruin of previous sys- 
tems, their novel chimera, however Monstrous, may 
attain at Jeast a transitory notice. Thus it was 
with Jeroboam. His mushroom tame could not be 
supported, but at the expense of subverting the reli- 
gion and worship of [srael’s God: and his jealous 
soul would brave the laws of God and conscience, 
to maintain that temporary honour which his weak 
and wanton mind was so ill adapted to sustain. 
Hence a material god of the Egyptian mode] must 
be set up, and the frue spiritual Ged defamed, in 
order to attract attention to the senseless inert 
calf, in whom its maker could place no confidence. 

These reflections have been occasioned by an 
attempt made iu this city, by one of its speculative 
preachers, to supplant the One only living and true 
God, by the introduction of a new idol, which our 
fathers have not known, recommended by no other 
qualities thamithose whith are negative ; and adored 
by the faittlets, chiefly on account of its being a 
senseless, indescribable, inert, material nothing, 
which always inheres in CaLoRic and OXYGEN, and 
can be readily banished by the winter’s frost, and 
again enticed to return by kindling a flame, even at 
the expense of self-destruction ; for one part of the 
idol can never be developed but by the destruction 
ef the other. The maxim of this idol’s inventor is, 

“ What can we reason but from what we know ?”’ 

This leads him to reject all that has been called 
God, in earth or heaven! because he cannot know 
what Godis! Well, whena man of understanding 
rejects any thing for certain faults or defects, he 
will never adopt something, as a substitute, having 
the same defects, accompanied with a host of gla- 
ring contradictions and absurdities! 

What does this man know of a latent principle 
inkherent'in caloric and orygen? Was it ever de- 
tected or analyzed by the most profound chy mist ? 
Oh no! Itis a cerebral production of a man, as 
ignorant of the existence and qualities of his idol, 
as the fetus in embryo, is of the Neptunian and 
Plutonian theories of the earth! But why is he so 
strenuous in maintaining this fantastic delusion, 
this unhaliowed dream of fancy? Because, like 
Jeroboam, he has substituted an idol for Israel's 
God, and he fears his reputation will perish with 
the downfal of his inert and combustible vanity. 

Moreover, as Jeroboam was displeased with any 
prophet of the Lord who came to cry against the 
altar at Bothel, so this man is so dissatisfied with the 
Prophets as to give at least many intimations and 
inuendoes, that their testimony should not be re- 
ceived. Notwithstanding, it seems, this man is able 
to place confidence in such as peep and mutter, or 
profess tohave a familiar spirit, Traly the cireum- 
stances of such a preacher remind us of those of 
Saul, whe, when the Lord bad forsaken him, and 
‘would ne longer answer bim by dream, net hy 
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Dam, nor by Prophets, inquired for a witeh aud 
had recourse to a fortuneteller ! 

Ithas been frequently observed, that when any 
one animadverts on his extraordinary fancies, be 
complains of being misunderstood. Well, if he 
talk about something of which he is entirely igno- 
rant, or if his notions be too shocking to be divul- 
ged, and he dare not “raise the veil,” to speak 
plainly, the cause of complaint recoils on himself, 
and he should restrain his murmurs so long as he 
is the cause of his own misfortunes. 

This Preacher is prompt to charge others with 
sentiments of a licentious tendency ; and professes 
to have a panacea for every moral malady, by ad- 
ministering a sovereign anodyne to mankind at 
death, which will canse them to sleep! Sleep! per- 
heps—a Jongtime. But when this sound sleep 
is over, the vilest miscreant, whose life was a 
common calamity, and terminated in blaspbemies 
and suicide, will rival the brightest saint, and most 
iliustrious prophet, and martyr, in the dignities, ho- 
nours, and enjoyments of the heavenly glories"! 
Such a licentious doctrine is too base for discuss- 
ion. It carries with it its own execration. 


FIDES 
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THE BEST WAY CONSIDERED. 

“ He that hideth hatred with lying lips, and k« 
that uttereth a slander, is a fool.” Prov. x. 18. 

The above declaration of the wise man, may be 
considered as a brief exposition of the two great 
extremes iu the conduct and characters of mankind 
In the first place, the man whose lying lips profess 


love, while his heart harbours hatred against the ob- 


ject of his lying professions, is a fool; and that 
man, also, 1s a fool, whg flies tothe other extreme, 
and manifesis his haued ‘against inis fellow by slan- 
dering him. The middle course between these ex- 
tremes of folly, is the path where the wise man is 
found. 

We have chosen the passage which stands at the 
head of this article, from the Proverbs of Solomon, 
(or a motto to our present cogitations, and have thus 
far briefly remarked on it, with a reference to the 
condition of an editor of an inspartial publication. 
We have endeavoured to steer between the two ex- 
‘tremes of folly specified by the wise man. We be- 
lseve there are those who have so far mistaken the 
matter as to conceive us guilty of folly, for no other 
cause than our choice of this middle course—what 
a pity that they should neglect the admonition of 
the wise man! 

We have sometimes been amused, but oftener dis- 
gusted, with the honeyed accents of controversial 
writers, a part of whose phraseology would better 
suit the epistle of a lover to his mistress; and all 
this hiding of the vinegar in his composition by cha 
sweetness of the surface, is a bait to eatch the ap- 
plause of the deceived reader, and save the wily 
writer from receiving what he richly merited, the 
ippellation of—a fool ! 

The man whose hatred boils over, and scalds his 


‘opponent, is a fool for doing mischief. Bat, if there 


is any choice bettveen fools, the last described foo) 
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is, to say the least, not to be censured for being a 
hypocrite; a charge which will stick close to the 
other offender. 

The old adage, “Give the devil his due,’’ will, 
we hore, save us this time from the charge of slander- 
ing, while we assert, that of all sinners who offend 
ia these particulars, the miscreant styled a hypocrite 
is the most unmerciful rogue who ever disgraced 
humanity! He unites the cuaning of the fox with 
the malice of the devil; a character altogether dif- 
ferent from the union of the dove’s harmlessness, 
with the serpent’s wisdom. 

Never did the poet rhyme a greater truth than 
when he wrote, 

* An hovest man's the noblest work of God.” 

Now it does not require a sage to discover, that 
the man whose lying lips hides the hatred of his 
heart, and the man whose lying lips slanders this 
neighbour, are not honest. The fact is, there ts 
something so charming in honesty, that even great 
rogues, who have forgotten to practise it themselves, 
are always pleased to see others in the use of it, in all 
relations where they would be affected by a contrary 
course. 

There is an old saying which is next akin to the 
Bible in point of authority, that “The truth should 
not be spoken atall times.” If we place alongside o1 
this accepted truism, a saying that is truth, whether 
spokea or net, namely, “ Falsehood should never be 
spoken at any time,” it will follow, that when aman 
cannot speak the truth, he should “ hold his tongue 
and say nothing.” 

The editor of a paper must talk, His tongue or 
pen is not privileged like those of the common lui 
of mortals—**to go, or not to go,” is not his option. 
Well, what then? Why, we will tell you, reader. 
If the editor bas any thing like hatred, and hides it 
with lying lips, he is a fool! If the editor slan- 
ders his neighbour, then he is a fool! If the editor 
will be wise, then he will “ Noraine EXTENUATE, 
NOR SET DOWN AUGIIT IN MALICE.” 

The golden rule of right, is the right one. We 
say, Measure to us the saine ~e have meted to others. 
If we have been guilty of being witty in our re- 
marks on others, let others produce their wit, sharp- 
ened to the keenest edge, and reply. If we have 
used “great plainness of speech,” in scrutinizing 
the productions of our fellows, let them be plain in 
a turn. The benefit to result from a frank and can- 
did avowal of approbation, and disapprobation of 
the sentiments, doctrints, and opinions of others, 
is, we believe, the middle course; and the enly one 
which can save us from the charge of folly. And 
when we honestly differ, in what we esteem an im- 
portant particular, we are bound to combat for the 
truth, agreeably to owr understanding oi it, zealous- 
ly and plainly, with a firmness and perseverance, 
which, in eur estimation, (not in that of another !) 
js commensurate with the value of the contested 
doctrine ! 

God only knows, and time ouly can determine to 
human knowledge, the consequences of our under- 
taking. The editor of this paper, after a warfare of 
nearly seven years, against What he has honestly 
conceived to be error, can sy, and will say, that he 
believed at the onset, that a pure and justifiable mo- 
tive was his inducement to embark in the arduous 
@hdertaking ; and he confidently hopes, that, how- 
ever he may have erred from the cause of the im- 

which sticks to all “flesh and blood,” 
the and wise Governor of the universe, 
who “can heal, and mae alive,” will overrule for 
good, even greater errors than have been committed 
by the agency of the editor of this paper. If we 
had been perfect, we should then have no compeers / 
If we have been imperfect, we are upon a level with 
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all our fellows, Reader, let God alone be the judge 
of the imperfections of us all; and let us rejoice 
that “ His mercy endureth for ever.” . 
- 
THE ROSE AND THORN. 


Of all the flowers which bloom and diffuse thei; 
sweetness on the lap of “ mother earth,” the Rose 
is the loveliest anj most desirable, the most cee. 
brated by the muse, and admired by the lover of 
nature. The rose has been praised, coveted, loved. 
and possesse: ; and still charms and blossoms to the 
delight of mankind. But with ail its beauties, ix. 
varied tints, and fragrance, there never existed the 
rose without a thorn! The rose is not the thorn— 
the thorn is not the rose; but one root and branch 
give birth, nourishment, even life itself, alike to 
both, 

What a querulous creature must that person be, 
who will reject and despise the rose, because there 
is a thorn in its company! Who in the possession 
of a sane mind, would prefer the thorn to the rose, 
or expend his breath, and lavish all his powers of 
description in exposing the qualities of the thorn, 
to the detriment of its neighbour, the rose; and, 
finally, by an unjust sentence, attribute all the sharp- 
ness of the thorn to the rose, and, what is as repre- 
hensible as to deny, say nothing in praise of its 
sweetness ? 

Moralists have said, in allusion to the sharp cor- 
ners of all human affairs,“ There never was a rose 
without a thorn.” We wish we could retort and 
say, “ There never was a thorn without a rose.” 
The rose-bush, therefore, has been considered a fit 
embiem of human life. There is.always the thorn; 
and the rose, which is the only qualifying circum- 
stance found in the whole bush, mm the shape of an 
apology, disappears, and is only visible at short in- 
tervals during the revolution of the varied seasons, 

This rose, and bush, and thorns, the whole body 
and circumstance of the case before us, (and it is 
the most rosy, and sweet, and desirable that al! na- 
ture affords) is, “ for ail the world,” in its best and 
worst sides of consideration, a complete simile of 
the editor of an impartial journal. Now and then, 
the editor will scratch a little ; that is, the thorns 
about him will scratch the reader; so will the rose, 
or, rather, the thorns which grow on the same bush, 
scratch the admirer of the rose! But who ever 
found fault with the rose, for the crime of the thorn! 
And who would be so unjust as to allege any thing 
derogatory to the bush, which bears the rose, for the 
misdemeanors of its pointed inhabitants! 

Reader, the “ real state of the case” appears to be 
this—we must, all of us, be scratched in our journey 
through this world. Let us bear this evil ; and en- 
dure, with all the patience of philosophers, and alj 
the fortitude of stoics, the thorns; and pardon the 
bush, out of a pure regard for the roses which it 
nourishes, and which, with all its scratching infir- 
mities, is often found in delightful company. 

—— > 
PUBLIC DISCUSSION, 
Mt Union Hall Academy, corner of Oliver and 
Henry streets, near Chatham square. 

The question for discussion on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 27, is, Are the five books of Moses, and the four 
Gos;els, to be received as the genvine records of 
a divine revelation, made by God to mankind 
through Moses and Jesus, the founders of the Jew- 
ish and Christian dispensations ? 
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